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' take place when all the ordinary physical antecedents are absent, when bodies 
' move without touch or electric or magnetic agencies, — movements which are 
' orderly, and more or less subject to volition. In addition to this is still other evi- 
' dence of competent critical observers that the subject-matter of thought is directly 
' transferable from one mind to another. Such things are now well vouched for, 
' and those who have not chanced to be a witness have no a priori right from phys- 
' ics or philosophy to deny such statements. Such facts do not in any way invali- 
' date physical laws, nor make it needful to modify present statements concerning 
' energy. Physical laws are not compulsory; they rule nothing ; they are but state- 
' ments of our more or less uniform experience. If these things be true, they are 
' of more importance to philosophy than the whole body of physical knowledge we 
' now have, and of vast importance to humanity ; for it gives to religion corrobo- 
' rative testimony of the real existence of possibilities for which it has always con- 
' tended. The antecedent improbabilities of such occurrences as have been called 
' miracles, which were very great because they were plainly incompatible with the 
' commonly held theory of matter and its forces, have been removed, and their 
' antecedent probabilities greatly strengthened by this new knowledge ; and reli- 
' gion will soon be able to be aggressive with a new weapon." T. J. McC. 



The History of Trade Unionism. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. London : Long- 
mans. 1894. Pp. 558. Price, $5.00. 

The bulk and broad title of this work sharpen an expectation of more than it 
actually presents. It does not give a history of Trade Unionism generally, but of 
English Trade Unionism particularly. It does not afford a complete picture of the 
origin or growth or organisation or activity of any one of the great Trade Unions of 
Great Britain, but confines itself rather to a history of the general movement of 
those combinations. Neither is it critical : "all analysis of the economic effects of 
trade union action is reserved for a subsequent volume on the Problems of Trade 
Unionism"; and then, — so the authors, with probably a consciousness of omission 
promise us, — the annals of the separate unions will be more fully drawn upon. 

The vivacity of thought and action, characteristic of European civilisation dur- 
ing the eighteenth century, was especially marked in economic affairs. Invention 
grew apace ; the industry of the gilds was felt to be cramped and the modern factory 
system gradually asserted itself, — at first slowly, but at length toward the close of 
the last century with crushing strength. Instead of an industrial organisation in 
which the humble apprentice might reasonably hope, albeit by slow stages, yet 
surely to attain to a mastership, with its concomitant possession of raw materials, 
of means of production, of security against over-hot competition, of placid enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of industry, in short of otium cum dignitate, — industry assumed a 
new form in which the toilers remained, their life long, hopeless toilers, and the 
masters were such, not by reason of long service and preparation, but of capital ! 
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Instead of the long-existing vertical cleavage of industrial society, there was soon 
observed the horizontal cleavage with which alone we are acquainted. 

In England, the industrial disturbances peculiar to the gild-age were well met 
and controlled by the "Elizabethan Laws"; and with these, existing for many de- 
cades after the modern revolution had begun its stealthy progress, it was sought to 
confront the bewildering succession of strikes, crimes, riots, which, inexplicably, 
grew with the increasing productiveness of human exertion. 

The workmen saw in these ancient laws a protection against the factory, for by 
them the proportion of apprentices was limited and laborers forbidden who had not 
served long years of preliminary training. 

The new class of employers, banding themselves and throwing their united 
force against such barriers to the gigantic wealth-bringing exploitation of labor and 
capital opened to them by the new methods of manufacture, found in the old enact- 
ments a powerful weapon of offence : the rigorous provisions against combinations 
and strikes, which former well-meaning legislatures had built up, thinking that they 
had themselves for all time satisfactorily regulated the relations of industry and 
therefore rendered any measures of self-help on the part of men or masters super- 
fluous and in a way rebellious. 

Here is the field for which the now hostile divisions of industry have ever since 
been contending. By the former class of provisions, the laborer's standard of life 
was legally maintained. By the anti-combination enactments, the law-giving power 
had sought to prevent the numerically strong workers from pushing their vantage 
too far, to the ruin of the masters and to the menace of public peace and prosperity. 

At the outset of this revolution of industry, the masters had peculiar auxiliaries. 
At the close of the eighteenth century the industrial dissensions had become really 
alarming ; and the horrible events of the French Revolution materially assisted the 
employers in obtaining the Anti-Combination Laws of 1799, by which all combina- 
tions of workingmen but the ancient friendly societies became at once criminal and 
subject to the full force of the State. The individualistic theories of the new science 
of political economy, again, afforded agreeable catchwords, by means of which these 
laws were kept on the statute books over a quarter of a century, in the face of a 
most steadfast struggle for their abrogation. 

Again, the wealthy and schooled employers were capable of quick and power- 
ful organisation ; the men were slow and weak from ignorance, their numbers, the 
exaction of family wants. 

And, after all, the enactments which the men sought 'to maintain were anti- 
quated ; they failed to meet the new conditions so as to protect the workers, and if 
executed they would have stood in the way of the nation's industrial supremacy. 

Thus, in the first vicious struggles, the men were completely vanquished ; the 
working, classes of Great Britain were plunged into the depths of animalism, per- 
haps more deeply than those of any other commonwealth undergoing the same 
great change to modern industry. 
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Such is the state of affairs about 1825-1830. 

The old gild organisation maintained itself fo some degree among a few of the 
trades less subject to the innovations of machinery. To their old trade clubs of 
journeymen, led by the indefatigable Francis Place, it is to be ascribed that the 
Combination Laws were in 1825 repealed. 

But the workers in the trades where the factory system had developed itself, be- 
ing sunk to that low level of intelligence that they committed violence upon facto- 
ries and machines as their arch-enemies, were lifted to self-management by mem- 
bers of the upper classes. These were the textile-workers and their kindred. Later, 
too, the mine-workers. Appalled by the misery of these, their fellow-citizens, phi- 
lanthropists organised them to agitate for legislation to control the conditions of 
employment ; and in this way was the great code of English factory legislation 
slowly developed. 

Thus there grew up a dual movement in English trade unionism, observable 
down to the present day: The first, that of the trade clubs, friendly societies, trade 
unions proper, restricted to one trade or group of kindred trades, apparently having 
for their main object so-called mutual benefits, and only for a secondary the social 
and political agitation for the legal emancipation and improvement of their society, 
holding fast to the idea of independent collective bargaining by the organised trade 
with the employers, and contemning the help of legislation for favorable conditions 
of employment The second, that of organisations, more transitory but often of 
vast power in the State, which directly agitate for the assistance of Parliament for 
the regulation of employment, thus sanctioning the latter with the solemnity of the 
public will. 

It is the former movement on which this work lays particular stress ; rather too 
much neglecting the latter. Though incompletely, it contains a. mass of new in- 
formation on various features of the growth, organisation, and policy of the friendly 
societies and trades unions, their periodic efforts at national all-trades-embracing 
amalgamation, their trades councils, trades union congresses, and Parliamentary 
committees. It portrays briefly and well the leading figures in the trades-union 
movement. It indicates more fully than any other the different economic ideas 
which have swayed the movement at various periods. It points out the practical 
results, economical, political, and social, accomplished by the unions, delineates 
with considerable skill the spirit of aristocracy manifested by the rich old trade 
unions toward their humbler unorganised fellows, like the dockers and the miners, 
and the "New Unionism " which has now obtained the mastery, and affords to us the 
key to the state of transition characteristic of English trades unionism to-day. 

A final chapter presents a very valuable census of trades unionism as it exists 
in England in the years 1892-1894. And at its close we find an excellent bibliog- 
raphy, which it is left to some other author to utilise for a completer and more cos- 
mopolitan history of trade unionism. 

O. W. Weyer. 



